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ABSTRACT 



This report analyzes the following issues affecting public 
higher education: student charges; deferred maintenance; state fiscal 
conditions; the National Retention Project; and prepaid tuition plans. In 
each section, the report includes an overview of the issue, and presents 
highlights, findings, analyses, extensive charts and graphs, and references. 
Concerning student charges, analysis focuses on average undergraduate 
resident tuition and fees (1985-95); appropriations vs. net tuition per 
student; and average room and board charges. Analysis of deferred maintenance 
focuses on indicators of the seriousness of the problem, current trends in 
physical plant/maintenance spending at public colleges and universities, and 
state and federal policy implications. For state fiscal conditions, the 
report finds that state finances are looking good, and calls higher education 
"the balance wheel of state finances." For the National Retention Project, 
findings indicate improvements in data collection and analysis, and note the 
influence of administrative, academic advising, and assessment conditions. 
Examination of prepaid tuition plans analyzes issues of participation and 
subsidy, and risk considerations. Data are presented in 23 tables and 
charts. (Contains 14 references.) (DB) 
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if 

The American Association of State Colleges and Universities (AASCU) is a Washing- 0[jO‘2[?®G[l QQG'SO® Of) 

ton-based higher education association of more than 400 public colleges and universities 
and systems across the United States and in Puerto Rico, Guam and the Virgin Islands. 

The reports published in this compendium constitute an analysis of current issues 
affecting public higher education. They were published in the association’s newsletter, 

MEMO to the president , and are now bound as one publication for convenience. AASCU 
produces these and other reports annually to promote a better understanding of public 
higher education; to provide information and analyses to those responsible for setting 
legislation, rules and regulations; and to alert our members to trends or changes in the 
education environment that may affect them. 

The reports can also be useful to presidents, chancellors and their government relations 
and communications staff as they respond to requests from policymakers and the media 
or prepare speeches or reports. 

This information is also available through AASCU’s Web site, www.aascu.nche.edu. 
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* Refers to education and 
general revenue, which is 
revenue applied toward 
instruction, research, public 
service, academic support, 
student services, institutional 
support, operation and 
maintenance of plant, 
scholarships and fellowships, 
and mandatory transfers. 

** The Consumer Price Index 
(CPI) measures inflation based 
on the cost of goods and 
services purchased by the 
average consumer. The items 
priced for CPI include food, 
shelter and fuels, transporta- 
tion, medical services, and 
medications. 

*** The Higher Education 
Price Index (HEPI) is a 
measure of inflation based on 
the cost of key goods and 
services purchased by 
colleges and universities, 
including salaries/fringe 
benefits, contracted services, 
supplies and materials, 
equipment, library acquisi- 
tions, and utilities. 
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State support of public higher education has 
improved significantly in the last two years. As the 
national economy steadily grows, states have almost 
universally met or exceeded their annual revenue 
collection estimates, with 11 states exceeding even 
their most optimistic scenarios. This has allowed 
public higher education more opportunity to 
successfully compete for state dollars with competing 
priorities: corrections, K-12 education, and Medic- 
aid. 

To be sure, state revenue collections have not 
expanded as fast as state economies, and in general, 
revenue estimates have been cautiously conservative. 
Nonetheless, the improvements have made higher 
education budget planning more predictable and 
mid-year cuts have been avoided in all but a couple 
of states. Although the state funding improvements 
have not by any means restored the funding losses 
from the beginning of the decade, they have helped 
relieve high levels of pressure for tuition and fee 
increases. The rate of increase for student charges 
continues to moderate, as this year’s report reflects. 

Room and board charges continue to closely 
reflect higher education operating costs. Many 
residence halls were built in the late 1960s and early 
1970s and are in need of substantial maintenance 
efforts, particularly for roofing, heating, ventilation, 
and air conditioning systems. The growing increases 
in traditional-age students are creating some pressure 
to build new on-campus housing or to expand 
existing facilities. These operating and market 
factors will continue to create pressure on room and 
board charges for the foreseeable future. 




In fall 1996, average tuition and fees at four- 
year public institutions stood at $2,966, an increase 



Figure 1. Average Undergraduate Resident Tuition and Fee Increases, 

Four- Year Public Colleges and Universities, 1985-95 
S2S0 14.0% 




of 5.5 percent ($155) over fall 1995. For AASCU 
institutions, average tuition and fees stood at 
$2,618, an increase of 4.5 percent ($113). The rate 
of increase for tuition and fees is holding steady in 
the 5-6 percent range, at some of the lowest levels 
in the past ten years. 1 

Tuition and Fees 

^ In fall 1996, nearly half the states increased 
tuition and fees by less than $100 over fall 

1995 levels. 2 

^ The highest tuition and fee charges for fall 

1996 were focused in the Northeast, which is 
consistent with previous years’ findings. 3 

# Between 1985 and 1995, average tuition and 
fees increased 116 percent in current dollars; in 
constant (inflation-adjusted) dollars, the 
increase was 52.1 percent. 4 

^ The proportion of tuition and fees in the 

revenue of public universities is increasing. In 
1990-91, tuition and fees made up 27.7 percent 
of total general funds revenues* at public 
baccalaureate institutions; by 1994-95, this 
proportion had risen above the one-third mark 
(35.2 percent). 5 

Room and Board 

^ The rate of increase for room and board 

charges (through fall 1995) continues to track 
closer to the rate of inflation. 6 

Cost Concerns 

♦ More than half (55 percent) of all institutions 
surveyed by the American Council on 
Education (ACE) report concern about costs 
to be one of the most significant changes over 
the past ten years; more than three-quarters 
(76 percent) of public comprehensive 
institutions sampled indicated this as a 
concern. In addition, 55 percent of all 
institutions sampled by ACE cited rising 
tuition and fees as a factor affecting enrollment 
in the past ten years. Similarly, 55 percent of 
public comprehensive institutions reported 
rising tuition and fees as an enrollment factor. 7 

Inflation Measures 

O For Fiscal Year (FY) 1996, the general rate of 
inflation, the Consumer Price Index (CPI)** 
stood at 2.7 percent, while the rate of inflation 
for colleges and universities, the Fligher 
Education Price Index (HEPI) ,** * was 0.3 
percent higher at 3.0 percent. 8 

State Fiscal Health 

O The overall fiscal health of the states is good, 
as indicated by the current size of year-end 
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balances as a percent of expenditures, the fact 
that actual revenue collections exceeded 
estimates in a majority of states, and by the fact 
that 27 states approved tax reductions for FY 
1997. 9 State appropriations for higher educa- 
tion show similar signs of vitality, increasing an 
average (weighted) of 4 percent between FY96 
and FY97, and 8 percent between FY95 and 
FY97. In fact, only eight states reported 
declines over a one' or twO'year period. 10 

©oodl 

Average Undergraduate Resident Tuition 
and Fees, 1985-95 (national) 

O The increase in undergraduate resident tuition 
and fees, both in percentage and dollar terms, 
appears to be holding steady at a rate consider' 
ably lower than the rate observed in the early 
1990s. In fact, with the exception of 1990, the 
percentage increases for 1994 and 1995 mark 
the lowest points in an 11 year period. This 
trend is due in part to overall improvements in 
the nation’s economy and related stability in 
the fiscal landscape for most states (See Figure 
l). 11 

O Even more striking, though, is the change in 
average undergraduate resident tuition and fees 
when adjusted for inflation by CPI. In current 
(unadjusted) dollars, the cumulative increase is 
116 percent ($1,530); in constant (adjusted) 
dollars, the increase is less than half the 
increase in current dollars — 52.1 percent 
($687). Distributed evenly over the 1 1-year 
period, the average annual increase (in 
constant dollars) is approximately $62.50 (see 
Figure 2). 12 

Appropriations vs. Net Tuition per FTE 
Student (national) 

In college cost discussions, the question of 
relative increase between state appropriations and 



another dimension to the story. 14 If appropria' 
tions per student had been consistently 
increased by the rate of inflation for higher 
education costs, that figure would currently 
stand at $5,566, as opposed to its current level 
of $4,801 ('$765). Similarly, if net tuition had 
been consistently increased by HEPI, it would 
currently stand at $1,471, rather than its 
current level of $2,2 19 (+748). Thus, the 
deficit in nominal dollar vs. inflation'projected 
appropriations per FTE student is matched 
nearly dollar'for'dollar by the surplus in 
nominal dollar tuition per FTE student vs. 
inflation'projected tuition per student (see 
Figure 3). 



w 

* Appropriations per FTE 
student refers to state and 
local appropriations for public 
higher education (all levels) 
per FTE student excluding 
funding for non-departmental 
research, agriculture, public 
health care, and medical 
schools. Tuition per FTE 
student refers to total tuition 
revenues per FTE student less 
state appropriated student 
financial aid and tuition 
waived. This number 
indicates the net tuition paid 
by a hypothetical average 
public student (all levels, 
resident/non-resident). 



Figure 2. Average Undergraduate Resident Tuition and Fees at 4- Year Public Colleges 
and Universities, 1985-1995 (Current and Constant 1985 Dollars) 




•Adjusted for inflation using CPt (FY86 base) 

••Based on preliminary data from fall 1994 enrollment weights 
Sources: NCES, Digest of Education Statist/a, 1996 

Research Associates of Washington, inflation Measures for Schools, Colleges and Libraries : 1996 Update 



Figure 3. Average Actual vs. Inflation-Projected Appropriations 
and Net Tuition/FTE (HEPI), Public Colleges and Universities, FY80-FY96 



tuition is invariably asked. Often the tendency is to 
focus on increases in tuition and fees, without 
accounting for the fact that tuition-setting decisions 
are linked to support provided through appropria- 
tions. 

Just how has tuition per FTE student changed 
relative to appropriations per FTE*? Are there 
factors that account for any mismatch between the 
rates of increase? The following provide some insight 
on these issues: 

O In nominal dollars, appropriations per FTE 
student increased 106 percent ($2,471) 
between FY1980 and FY96, while net tuition 
per FTE student increased 260 percent or 
$1,603 (see Figure 3). 13 

O Consistent inflation adjustment by the Higher 
Education Price Index (HEPI), however, adds 
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Sources: Research Associates of Washington, Stare Profiles: Funding Public Higher Education 1978 
to 1996. Trend Data Research Associates of Washington, inflation Measures for Schools, Colleges 
and Libraries: 1996 Update 
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What does this mean? It means that the well- 
documented tuition increases at public colleges and 
universities over the past several years were not 
exercises in price gouging — they represented 
attempts by colleges and universities to make up for 
the lost purchasing power of appropriations. 



Figure 4. Net Cumulative Changes in Public Higher Education 
Purchasing Power (per student FTE), FY80-FY96 
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Sources: Research Associates of Washington. State Profiles : Financing Public Higher Education 1978 to 1996. Trend 
Data Research Associates of Washington, Inflation Measures for Schools, Colleges and Libraries: 1996 Update 




Tuition and Appropriations in HEn-ProJactad Dollars 



Figure 5. Rate of Increase for Average Room and Board Charges 
vs. HEPI, Fall 1982-Fall 1995 
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Dollar Increase 



•Based on preliminary data from tall 1994 enrollment weights 

Notes: Data for fall 1985 are estimated. Fall 1986 marked a revision in data collection procedures, making fall 1985 data not exactly 
comparable to succeeding years. 

Sources: NCE5, Digest of Education Statistics [1996| 

Research Associates of Washington. Inflation Measures for Schools. Colleges and Libraries: 1996 Update 



Figure 6. Average Room and Board Charges, 4- Year Public Colleges and Universities, 
1985-95 (current and constant 1985 dollars) 





— A — Current Dollars — •— Constant 1985 Dollars* 

•Using CPI (FY86 base) 

•Based on preliminary data from fall 1994 enrollment weights 
Sources: NCES. Digest of Education Statistics, 1996 

Research Associates of Washington. Inflation Measures for Schools, Colleges and Libraries: 1996 Update 



♦ The loss of this purchasing power is even more 
apparent when viewed cumulatively. Adding 
the annual difference between nominal 
appropriations per FTE student and inflation- 
projected appropriations per FTE student 
results in a deficit of $5,456 between FY80 and 
FY96. Doing the same for nominal tuition per 
FTE student and inflation-projected tuition per 
FTE student results in a surplus of $4,507 — a 
shortfall of $949 when measured against 
appropriations (see Figure 4). 

What does this mean? It means that there 
have been significant gains in appropriations per 
FTE student over the past couple of years, but these 
gains have not compensated for losses in purchasing 
power that have accumulated over time. Colleges 
and universities understand that these losses will 
probably never be recouped, and are simply looking 
for an appropriations/tuition balance that will allow 
them to keep pace with inflation and maintain their 
purchasing power. 



Average Room and Board Charges, 
1985-95 (national) 

♦ As with tuition and fees, the trend in the rate 
of increase for room and board has been 
generally holding steady over the past couple of 
years, though at a level closer to CPI or HEP! 
(see Figure 5). In current dollars, the room and 
board average has increased $1,625 between 
fall 1985 and fall 1995 (63.95 percent), while 
in constant 1985 dollars, the increase has been 
a comparatively modest $392 or 15.41 percent 
(see Figure 6). 

Average Undergraduate Resident Tuition 
and Fees, 1995-96 and 1996-97 (national 
and by state) 15 

♦ Table 1 (page 9) summarizes average tuition 
and fee charges for fall 1995 and fall 1996, and 
the map of the states (page 10) shows the range 
of tuition for fall 1996. The map shows that the 
top two- thirds of the total average tuition 
range for fall 1996 is focused in the Northeast, 
which is consistent with past years’ findings. 
Thirty states (including the District of 
Columbia) reported averages below the $3,000 
mark, which shows little change from the fall 
1995 distribution. 

<*> Nearly half the states (42 percent) raised 
tuition less than $100 between fall 1995 and 
fall 1996; 79 percent of the states raised tuition 
less than $200. ♦ 
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Table 1. Average Undergraduate Resident Tuition and Fees, 
1995-96 and 1996-97 (national and by state)™ 









Dollar 


Percent 


Rank* 


State 


Fall 1995 


Fall 1996 


Change 


Change 


Fall 1996 


Alabama 


$2,223 


$ 2,388 


$ 165 


7.42% 


29 


Alaska 


$ 2,274 


$ 2,263 


$ -11 


-0.48% 


33 


Arizona 


$ 1,950 


$ 2,009 


$ 59 


3.03% 


45 


Arkansas 


$ 2,058 


$ 2,232 


$ 174 


8.45% 


34 


California 


$ 2,875 


$ 2,822 


$ -53 


-1.84% 


22 


Colorado 


$ 2,493 


$ 2,581 


$ 88 


3.53% 


26 


Connecticut 


$ 3,802 


$ 4,057 


$255 


6.71% 


7 


Delaware 


$4,015 


$ 4,207 


$ 192 


4.78% 


5 


District of Columbia 


$ 1,118 


$ 1,502 


$ 384 


34.35% 


51 


Florida 


$ 1,823 


$ 1,889 


$ 66 


3.62% 


48 


Georgia 


$2,100 


$ 2,221 


$ 121 


5.76% 


35 


Hawaii 


$ 1,439 


$2,156 


$717 


49.83% 


37 


Idaho 


$ 1,698 


$ 1,751 


$ 53 


3.12% 


50 


Illinois 


$3,446 


$ 3,620 


$ 174 


5.05% 


15 


Indiana 


$ 3,095 


$ 3,241 


$ 146 


4.72% 


19 


Iowa 


$2,565 


$ 2,655 


$ 90 


3.51% 


25 


Kansas 


$ 2,160 


$ 2,275 


$ 115 


5.32% 


32 


Kentucky 


$ 2,036 


$ 2,126 


$ 90 


4.42% 


40 


Louisiana 


$2,149 


$ 2,155 


$ 6 


0.28% 


38 


Maine 


$ 3,560 


$ 3,743 


$ 183 


5.14% 


12 


Maryland 


$3,631 


$ 3,905 


$ 274 


7.55% 


10 


Massachusetts 


$4,281 


$ 4,166 


$-115 


-2.69% 


6 


Michigan 


$ 3,606 


$ 3,725 


$ 119 


3.30% 


13 


Minnesota 


$3,109 


$ 3,335 


$ 226 


7.27% 


16 


Mississippi 


$ 2,466 


$2,504 


$ 38 


1.54% 


27 


Missouri 


$ 3,076 


$ 3,274 


$ 198 


6.44% 


18 


Montana 


$ 2,358 


$ 2,453 


$ 95 


4.03% 


28 


Nebraska 


$2,291 


$ 2,382 


$ 91 


3.97% 


30 


Nevada 


$ 1,830 


$ 1,920 


$ 90 


4.92% 


47 


New Hampshire 


$ 4,635 


$4,843 


$ 208 


4.49% 


3 


New Jersey 


$ 4,397 


$ 4,588 


$ 191 


4.34% 


4 


New Mexico 


$ 1,938 


$ 2,023 


$ 85 


4.39% 


44 


New York 


$3,619 


$ 3,683 


$ 64 


1.77% 


14 


North Carolina 


$ 1,634 


$ 1,832 


$ 198 


12.12% 


49 


North Dakota 


$ 2,249 


$2,381 


$ 132 


5.87% 


31 


Ohio 


$ 3,586 


$ 3,746 


$ 160 


4.46% 


11 


Oklahoma 


$ 1,819 


$ 1,961 


$ 142 


7.81% 


46 


Oregon 


$2,991 


$ 3,303 


$ 312 


10.43% 


17 


Pennsylvania 


$ 4,765 


$ 5,034 


$ 269 


5.65% 


2 


Puerto Rico 


$ 993 


$ 974 


$ -19 


-1.91% 


52 


Rhode Island 


$ 3,905 


$ 3,952 


$ 47 


1.20% 


9 


South Carolina 


$3,101 


$ 3,210 


$ 109 


3.51% 


20 


South Dakota 


$ 2,506 


$2,726 


$ 220 


8.78% 


23 


Tennessee 


$ 1,988 


$ 2,067 


$ 79 


3.97% 


42 


Texas 


$ 1,866 


$2,163 


$297 


15.92% 


36 


Utah 


$2,018 


$2,051 


$ 33 


1.64% 


43 


Vermont 


$5,804 


$ 6,124 


$ 320 


5.51% 


1 


Virginia 


$ 3,907 


$ 3,960 


$ 53 


1.36% 


8 


Washington 


$2,730 


$ 2,835 


$ 105 


3.85% 


21 


West Virginia 


$ 2,024 


$ 2,097 


$ 73 


3.61% 


41 


Wisconsin 


$2,588 


$ 2,721 


$ 133 


5.14% 


24 


Wyoming 


$ 2,005 


$ 2,144 


$ 139 


6.93% 


39 


U.S. 


$2,811 


$ 2,966 


$ 155 


5.50% 





*1=highest — Low: $974 (Puerto Rico) — Median: $2,543 — High: $6,124 (Vermont) — Range: $5,150 

5ource: College Board Survey Research Files, 1995-96 and 1996-97 

Notes: Sample controlled for institutions reporting consistently over two-year period. 

Average tuition and fee charges weighted by full-time equivalent enrollment. 



Table 2. Dollar Increases, Average Undergraduate Resident Tuition and Fees, Fall 1995 to Fall 1996 
Range of Dollar Increase, Fall 1995 to Fall 1996 Number of States* 



Less than $50 


8 


$50-$ 100 


14 


$100- $200 


19 


More than $200 


11 



•includes DC and Puerto Rico 
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After a decade or more of difficult fiscal choices 
because of lagging state support, public colleges and 
universities are now left with buildings and support 
facilities that are in need of repair. Deferring 
maintenance has been a way to free scarce state 
dollars to fund other priorities such as the cost of 
instruction, or outside higher education, the cost of 
prison construction or health care. 

What makes deferred maintenance a salient 
issue for AASCU members now? 

O Public colleges* have the highest ratio of 
deferred maintenance to facility replacement 
value and one of the lowest spending rates on 
deferred maintenance. 

O Spending on operation and maintenance of 
physical plant at public colleges and universi- 
ties has declined over the past decade when 
adjusted for inflation. 

O At the same time, public colleges surveyed 

reported more square feet currently in construe- 
tion than in renovation. 

State and federal policy developments also have 
an impact on campus maintenance activity. A 
number of states are revisiting their capital budget- 
ing policy, developing approaches that favor longer 



range planning and the creation of funding 
mechanisms for facility preservation. At the federal 
level, compliance with mandates such as those in 
the Americans with Disabilities Act continues to 
affect maintenance funding and priorities. 

With nearly all states experiencing better than 
expected revenue collections, it is an opportune 
time to consider seeking one-time appropriations to 
address deferred maintenance. 

O Maintenance needs can effectively be helped 
by one-time expenditures, unlike many other 
base budget items. 

States can reduce additional accumulation and 
future increased cost of deferred maintenance 
by investing now. 



O 



O 
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SOURCES: 

Research Associate* of Walhington, State Profile*: Financing Public Higher Education 1978 to 1996 Trend Data 
Research Associate* of Washington. Inflation Measures tor Schools. College*, and Libraries: 1996 Update 



Figure 2. State General Fund Expenditure* By Category. FY87 and FY96 
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NOTE: Doe* not include bond fund*. 

sOURCE National Association of State Budget Officer* (NASBO). 1996 State Expenditure Report, p. 1 1 



A 1995 study estimates that America’s colleges 
and universities have facilities totaling 4 
billion gross square feet, an increase of 33 
percent over 1988 estimates and 304 percent 
over 1960 estimates (see Figure 1). Public 
colleges claim the greatest share of this 
total** — 20.3 percent. 1 
According to 1995 estimates, deferred 
maintenance*** at the nation’s higher 
education institutions stands at $26 billion, an 
increase of 26.8 percent over 1988 estimates. 

As with gross square footage, public colleges 
claim the largest share-$5.9 
billion (see Figure 2). 2 
O Overall, public colleges and 
universities tend to have 
higher levels of deferred 
maintenance than their private 
college counterparts, which is 
attributed in part to private 
institutions having greater 
flexibility in budgeting 
practices and greater access to 
reserve funds. One-third (33 
percent) of public colleges 
responding to a 1995 survey 
conducted by The Association 
of Higher Education Facilities 
Officers (APPA), The National 
Association of College and 
University Business Officers 
(NACUBO), and Sallie Mae 
indicated deferred mainte- 
nance funding needs of $ 15 
million or more, compared 
with 25 percent of private 
master’s institutions and 16.1 
percent of private, four-year 
institutions. 3 

O Nearly two- thirds (62.2 
percent) of public colleges 
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* In this report, refers to 
public four-year/master’s 
institutions. 

** In this report, the follow- 
ing institutional types are 
used: public research, private 
research, doctoral, public 
four-year/master’s, private 
master's, private four-year, 
public/private Historically 
Black Colleges and Universi- 
ties (HBCUs), two-year 
colleges, and medical 
colleges. 

*** Refers to "an identifiable 
backlog of major mainte- 
nance projects unfunded in 
operating budgets and 
deferred to a future budget 
cycle." Note: Estimated totals 
for deferred maintenance in 
this report include facilities 
only; infrastructure (circula- 
tion/utilities/parking systems, 
landscaping, etc.) is not 
included. 
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* Refers to the sum of current 
funds expenditures on 
instruction, research, public 
service, academic support, 
student services, institutional 
support, operation and 
maintenance of plant, and 
awards from restricted and 
unrestricted funds. 

** Current replacement value 
is not the same as book/ 
insurance value, because 
book/insurance value does 
not account for the full value 
of code compliance and other 
functional requirements. 



responding to the APPA/NACUBO/Sallie Mae 
survey indicated that the amount of their 
deferred maintenance has increased since 1988, 
compared with 49.5 percent of all institutions 
participating in the survey. 4 

O Education and general (E&.G)* spending for 
physical plant operation and maintenance has 
declined over the last decade at public colleges 
and universities (adjusted for inflation), as has 
its share of total E&G budgets. 5 
According to the APPA/NACUBO/Sallie Mae 
survey, public colleges report one of the lowest 
spending rates for remedying accumulated 
deferred maintenance, with median annual 
expenditures equal to 3.3 percent of total 
funding needed for such maintenance. 



1. How Serious Is the Problem? — Deferred 
Maintenance Indicators 

The above data paint a striking picture of the 
deferred maintenance situation at the nation’s 
colleges and universities, particularly those in the 
public sector. Dollar totals alone, however, do not 
fully answer the question of how serious the problem 
is for a given institution or sector. The two indica- 
tors below have been developed for that purpose, 
and they strongly suggest that the problem is more 
serious for public institutions than for their private 
college counterparts. 

Facilities Condition Index (FCI) 

This measure is the ratio of an institution’s 
deferred maintenance to the current replacement 
value** of its facilities, which expresses the depleted 
value of an institution’s physical plant. For example, 
a campus building with a current replacement value 
of $2 million and $100,000 worth of deficiencies 
would have an FCI of .05, or 5 percent of total 
replacement value. According to commonly 
accepted industry benchmarks, an FCI of 5 percent 
or less is considered “good,” an FCI of 5 to 10 
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Figure 3. Average Facilities Condition Index (FCI)*, 
By InstitutionaiType, 1995 
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•Facilities Condition Index represents the ratio of accumulated deferred maintenance 
of facilities to their current replacement value. 

Source: APPA/NACUBO/Sallie Mae, A Foundation to Uphold, 1996 



percent is “fair,” and an FCI above 10 percent 
represents “poor” facility condition. 

Determining an institution’s FCI provides a 
useful benchmark for setting goals to reduce 
accumulated deferred maintenance and is a means 
for comparison with peer institutions. Industry 
professionals strongly recommend that an 
institution’s FCI be calculated on the basis of a 
thorough facilities audit. 6 

According to the APPA/NACUBO/Sallie Mae 
survey: 

4> The median FCI for all institutions surveyed 
was 7 percent (“fair”). 7 
The median FCI for public colleges surveyed 
was 9 percent (almost “poor”) (see Figure 3). 8 
# According to the survey, 30 percent of public 
colleges reported an FCI well within the “poor” 
range (15 percent or higher), compared with 

20.6 percent of public research universities, 

19.3 percent of private master’s institutions, 
and 22.5 percent of all institutions. 9 

^ Public colleges tend to assess the condition of 
their facilities less frequently than institutions 
in other sectors. The survey reports that public 
colleges conduct facilities audits an average of 
once every 2.2 years, compared with an average 
of one per year for all institutions surveyed. 10 

Deferred Maintenance Ratio (DMR) 

This measure is the ratio of an institution’s 
accumulated deferred maintenance to its current 
fund expenditures, which gauges the magnitude of 
an institution’s deferred maintenance relative to its 
total resource base. For example, an institution with 
deferred maintenance totaling $5 million and 
current fund expenditures totaling $45 million 
would have a DMR of 1 1 percent (.11). 

The APPA/NACUBO/Sallie Mae survey found 

that: 

<D> Public colleges had the highest median DMR 
(18 percent), compared with 11.5 percent for 
all colleges. 11 

O More than one-quarter (28.4 percent) of public 
colleges responding to the survey had a DMR 
of 33 percent or higher, compared with 11.1 
percent of public research universities, 18 
percent of private master’s institutions, and 

19.7 percent of all institutions. 12 

2. What Are Current Trends in Physical Plant/ 
Maintenance Spending at Public Colleges and 
Universities? 

Given the evidence that public colleges and 
universities face significant challenges related to 
deferred maintenance, do current trends suggest an 
improving or worsening problem? Continued facility 
growth, combined with physical plant spending that 
fails to pace with inflation, indicates that 
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